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pleasures or his occupations, and changes Ms countenance and
sends him away.

In 1804, having been at Berlin witnessing the exhibition
of his Wilhelm Tell, he was seized, while returning, with a
paroxysm of that malady which for many years had never
wholly left him. The attack was fierce and violent; it
brought him to the verge of the grave; but he escaped once
more; was considered out of danger, and again resumed his
poetical employments. Besides various translations from
the French and Italian, he had sketched a tragedy on the
history of Perkin Warbeck, and finished two. acts of one on
that of a kindred but more fortunate impostor, Dimitri of
Russia. His mind, it would appear, was also frequently
engaged with more solemn and sublime ideas. The uni-
verse of human thought he had now explored and enjoyed;
but he seems to have found no permanent contentment in
any of its provinces. Many of his later poems indicate an
incessant and increasing longing for some solution of the
mystery of life; at times it is a gloomy resignation to the
want and the despair of any. His ardent spirit could not
satisfy itself with things seen, though gilded with all the
glories of intellect and imagination; it soared away in
search of other lands, looking with unutterable desire for
some surer and brighter home beyond the horizon of this
world. Death he had no reason to regard as probably a
near event; but we easily perceive that the awful secrets
connected with it had long been familiar to his contempla-
tion. The veil which hid them from his eyes was now
shortly, when he looked not for it, to be rent asunder.

The spring of 1805, which Schiller had anticipated with
no ordinary hopes of enjoyment and activity, came on in
its course, cold, bleak, and stormy; and along with it his
sickness returned. The help of physicians was vain; the